those remaining, who kept waving after the dwindling
train until it disappeared.

I think I can say that in our artificially created state of
mind, which may now seem senseless and even silly, we
too felt as if we were waving sympathetically to those
who departed, for no other reason except that they were

going.

If I were to take a pencil and add up even roughly the
hours we spent in this contemplative and usually silent
frequenting of stations, I should get a staggering total of
weeks, months even. It was a typical, bitter, expatriate

pastime.

Our observation post in Vienna was a window of the
restaurant at the East Station. The attraction was a tiny
artificial orange-tree about thirty inches high in a flower-
pot on a table, with perhaps a hundred oranges wired on.
We would often sit under this melancholy orange-tree.
In Paris it was the Gare de 1'Est.
In Venice we had a table from which in one direction
we could see the Grand Canal, in the other direction the
trains of the great East-West Express, roaring from Asia
by way of Venice, Turin, and Paris to be ferried across
the English Channel to London. We envied the people
who were going to London, as we did also those who
took the train the other way, to Istanbul and Bagdad.

We sat in restaurant windows at the stations in Milan,
Geneva, Lausanne, Nice, Cannes.

We had the tenancy of one of the two little iron tables
that^ stood outdoors before the bar of the tiny station in
Monte Carlo, facing the Mediterranean and underneath
the iron tower of the diabolical elevator that rose beside

314avier each time that it comes back to me.
